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BRONSON HOWARD. 



BT BRANDEE MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



The untimely death of Bronson Howard in the first days of 
August, before he had attained to the allotted threescore years 
and ten, terminated a friendship which had begun very shortly 
after I had been present at the first night of " Saratoga," his 
earliest successful play, now nearly forty years ago. Only the few 
whom he had admitted to intimacy could know what his friend- 
ship meant to all who were fortunate enough to possess it. But 
even casual acquaintances must have felt drawn toward him by 
his cheery simplicity of manner. Perhaps even those who saw 
him only on occasion, may have noted in him a certain elemental 
largeness; and they could not fail to find him at once genial 
and direct, kindly and manly. He was a delightful talker, shrewd 
and sagacious, and yet easy and wholly without pretence. He did 
his own thinking; but he never forced his opinions on others. 
He was the soul of courtesy; and, witty as he was, he never 
risked the loss of his friend for the sake of his jest. He sought 
always to maintain the dignity of his calling, and he was held 
in high regard by all his colleagues of the craft. He was the 
founder of the American Dramatists Club, following in the foot- 
steps of Beaumarchais, who organized the French Dramatic Au- 
thors Society, and of Scribe, who reorganized it; and, under 
Bronson Howard's leadership, this association succeeded in se- 
curing an extension of the legal protection for stage-right in the 
United States broader than that yet granted by any other nation. 

His career as a dramatist was long and honorable. It was also 
extraordinarily successful; indeed, it would be difficult to name 
any playwright who had scored so many hits, most of them 
bull's-eyes, with so few misses. Although he conformed to the 
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, stage-conventions of his own day, he was original and independent. 
He made no translations or adaptations, with the single exception 
of " Wives," a contaminatio (as the Latins would term it) of two 
of Moliere's comedies, the "School for Husbands" and the "School 
for Wives." He collaborated only twice — first, with Sir Charles 
Young (the author of "Jim the Penman"), and, second, with 
a younger American man of letters: and in neither case were these 
plays in partnership as well received by the public as the most 
of those which he had written alone. Yet he believed heartily 
in collaboration, holding that, in the arduous work of construc- 
tion on which a drama must depend, two heads are better than 
one. And he was an ideal collaborator himself, considerate and 
suggestive, bringing to the joint-work his rich experience and 
his quick inventiveness. And only the intimacy of collaboration 
could reveal completely his abiding sincerity and his desire for 
truth, combined with his innate feeling for theatrical effective- 
ness and his intuitive understanding of the actor's art, which 
every playwright must needs possess if he hopes to see what he 
has conceived in the silence of the study take on life and move- 
ment in the glare of the stage. 

He graduated from journalism into play-writing, as Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas and Mr. George Ade have done since. He was 
the earliest American playwright (not also an actor or a manager) 
to make his living by writing for the theatre. Before he began 
his career, an American comedy was something casual, accidental, 
sporadic; it could be only amateur work. He. was the first Ameri- 
can professional dramatist giving his whole life to his work. He 
blazed the trail for the dozen authors who are now seeking to set 
on the stage the salient characteristics of American life. He was 
the first American playwright who had a recognized position in 
Great Britain; he was the scout of that friendly invasion which 
has resulted recently in the simultaneous occupancy of half a 
dozen London theatres by American plays. 

His earlier plays suffered a sea-change in crossing the Atlantic, 
and were adapted by British writers to conform to British man- 
ners and customs. " Saratoga " was condensed and localized by 
Prank Marshall, who renamed it "Brighton." "The Banker's 
Daughter " was transformed by James Alberry, and called " The 
Old Love and the New." The American author himself modified 
" Hurricanes " for London audiences and gave it a new title, 
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"Truth." In time, the London managers found that the Lon- 
don playgoers were outgrowing the insularity which had insisted 
on the adapting of exotic plays to British conditions; and there- 
fore "Young Mrs. Winthrop" and "The Henrietta" were pre- 
sented in England as they had been performed in America. 

It was characteristic of Bronson Howard's conscientiousness 
that he was always most scrupulous in declaring whatever in- 
debtedness he might be under to any predecessor. He printed 
on the programme of "Moorcroft" an acknowledgement that 
he had derived the suggestion for the play from a short story 
by John Hay, although what he had borrowed was so insignificant 
that Mr. Hay told me he would never have suspected his own 
share in the work if Bronson Howard had not called attention 
to it. In like manner, he set forth on the programme of "The 
Henrietta " the fact that one episode had its origin in a chapter 
of " Vanity Pair." In a speech before the curtain on the hun- 
dredth performance of " The Banker's Daughter," he took occa- 
sion publicly to thank the late A. E. Cazauran for helping him 
to get into its final shape one of the important acts, a service 
for which the author had already liberally paid. 

When he was engaged in the composition of "Peter Stuyve- 
sant," he declared to the friend with whom he was collaborating 
the principle on which he had always acted. He said that 
while an author was at work his whole duty was to the play he 
was composing, and he ought to use in its construction un- 
hesitatingly whatever material it might need. Then, when the 
play was completed, the artist had a duty as an honest man to 
look over his work and to decide whether it contained anything 
that really belonged to any one else, living or dead, native or 
foreign. If the original owner was alive, his permission must 
be had; and this must be paid for, if necessary. And, in any 
event, complete acknowledgment must be made, so that the au- 
thor might not seem to be decked with borrowed plumes. Here 
he laid down the law for every dramatist with an acute con- 
science. Bronson Howard himself was incapable of accepting 
the custom which obtained in England half a century ago, and 
which allowed the announcement of " The Ticket-of -Leave Man " 
as a "new play by Tom Taylor," when this new play was, in 
fact, only an adaptation of the "Leonard" of Brisebarre and 
Nus. There is absolutely no foundation for the malevolent in- 
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sinuation recently revived that the plot of " Saratoga " had been 
borrowed from some unidentified French piece. But, of course, 
Bronson Howard, like every other dramatist, living or dead, 
used unhesitatingly the situations which are the common prop- 
erty of all who write for the theatre. 

Bronson Howard's career as a dramatist covered the transi- 
tion period of the modern drama when it was changing from the 
platform-stage to the picture-frame-stage. His immediate prede- 
cessor, Dion Boucicault, worked in accordance with the conditions 
of the platform-stage, with its rhetorical emphasis, its confiden- 
tial soliloquies to the audience and its frequent changes of scene 
in the course of an act. " London Assurance," for example, is 
built absolutely upon the model of the " School for Scandal " ; 
and both comedies, Boueieault's as well as Sheridan's, have to be 
rearranged to adjust them to the theatre of to-day, with its box- 
sets and with its curtain close to the footlights. When Bronson 
Howard began to write for the stage he accepted the convenient 
traditions of the time, although he followed T. W. Bobertson 
in giving only a single scene to each act. As a result of this 
utilization of conventions soon to seem outworn, certain of his 
earlier plays appeared to him late in life incapable of being 
brought down to date, as they had been composed in accordance 
with a method now discarded. This disadvantage is possibly only 
temporary; and, even if these pieces strike us now as a little 
out of fashion, in time they may come to take on the quaint 
charm of the old-fashioned. 

He moved with his time ; and his latest plays, " Aristocracy " 
for one and " Kate " for another, are in perfect accord with the 
most modern formula. Yet he did not go as far as some other 
playwrights of to-day. He knew that the art of the theatre, like 
every other art, can live only by the conventions which allow 
it to depart from tbe mere facts of life; and he was unwilling 
to relinquish the soliloquy, for instance, which is often not only 
serviceable but actually necessary. He once said, half jokingly, 
to his collaborator in "Peter Stuyvesant," that, if he had hap- 
pened to write a play without a single soliloquy, he would be 
tempted to insert one, simply to retain the right to employ it 
when it was required. It may be noted, however, that he did 
not carry this out, since his last comedy, " Kate," is free from 
any soliloquy. He followed with unfailing sympathy and with 
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unflagging interest the rejuvenation of the drama toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. He had no liking for Ibsen's 
attitude toward life, but he had the keenest appreciation of 
Ibsen's masterly technic. 

His first successful piece was " Saratoga," which, although an- 
nounced by Augustin Daly, the manager who produced it, as " a 
comedy of contemporaneous manners," was in fact only a farce, 
wholly unrelated to contemporaneous manners or even to real 
life. Like all other playwrights, even the greatest (not excluding 
either Shakspere or Moliere), Howard began unambitiously and 
unpretendingly, desirous of composing the kind of play likely to 
please the audiences of his own day, the kind of play they were 
accustomed to relish. " Saratoga " owed its popularity to the 
brisk ingenuity of its intrigue, to the unflagging vivacity of its 
adroit situations and to the humorous felicity of its dialogue. 
Its characters were little more than the traditional figures of 
farce; and one of its episodes set forth the sending of a series 
of challenges to a duel, — a convenient theatrical tradition not 
even then justified by the customs of society. Inexpensive devices 
of this sort the author eschewed altogether as he grew in experi- 
ence and as his observation became keener. But " Saratoga," 
arbitrary as it is in conception, in its characters and in the con- 
duct of its plot, deserved its popularity. Perhaps it might amuse 
even to-day, if it were presented, not as a comedy of contempora- 
neous manners, but as a specimen of the farce of our fathers, 
with the costumes of 1870. 

As he gained in technical skill, Howard's ambition developed, 
and his next play, "Diamonds" (which was also produced at 
Daly's Theatre), was really a " comedy of contemporaneous man- 
ners," although it did not quite answer to its author's hopes. 
Slowly his insight into social conditions became clearer; and yet 
even " The Banker's Daughter " has at the core of it, the hero- 
ine's marriage with a. man she does not love, a self-sacrifice which 
might be termed almost immoral, and which the author never 
would have approved a few years later. Perhaps he first attained 
his larger ambition in "Young Mrs. Winthrop," to satisfy it 
more completely in " The Henrietta," which remains to-day his 
finest work, the truest and the deepest. Here, indeed, in contra- 
diction to the generally accepted theory that the novel is con- 
stantly in advance of the drama in its investigation into society, 
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the dramatist presented a picture of American life and character 
sharper in outline than any which had then been achieved by 
any novelist, excepting the author of " Silas Lapham." 

Different as these two plays are, " Young Mrs. Winthrop," a 
delicate comedy of manners and sentiment, and " The Henrietta," 
a bold and robust social drama, they had a common origin, in the 
author's observation of the society in which he lived. It was 
about at this point in his work that he confided to a friend his 
discovery that every country had one theme on which numberless 
plays might be written, with a firm assurance that at least the 
subject itself would be welcome to the playgoers of that nation. 
" In France," he explained, " this perennial topic is marital in- 
felicity; in England it is caste; and here in the United States 
it is business." It was business, in one or another of its ramifi- 
cations, which he chose to put into the centre of these two plays 
in which he has most completely expressed himself. 

This understanding of the importance of business in American 
life, and this desire of his to show some of its perils to his 
fellow citizens, may be taken as added evidence of his keen in- 
sight into conditions on this side of the Atlantic and of his 
intense Americanism, — an Americanism which was cosmopolitan 
in its outlook and radically free from any spread-eagleism. He 
knew England well and the English also; and he liked them. He 
had travelled widely, keeping his mind open as he went, so that 
he understood other peoples with a quicker sympathy than most 
Americans. But, though he might choose now and again to pre- 
sent international contrasts of character and to set Americans 
over against foreigners, sometimes even on foreign soil, it is on 
his own countrymen that he spends his full strength. His plays, 
all of them, from first to last, are essentially American in theme 
and in outlook. 

It was in their content only that his comedies revealed the 
country of their birth. In their form, the later of them were 
in complete accord with the cosmopolitan standard accepted 
everywhere at the end of the nineteenth century, when the con- 
ditions of performance were identical throughout the world. One 
of the most interesting results of the comparative study of modern 
literature is the discovery that exactly the same formula — that 
of the short story, for example — may now be employed by authors 
of many different languages, each of whom is putting the full 
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flavor of his native soil into works composed after a model which 
has international vogue. Structurally there is a great similarity 
between the Calif ornian tales of Bret Harte and the Indian narra- 
tives of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; and there is the same external 
likeness between Daudet's sketches of Provengal characters and 
Mrs. Wilkms-Freeman's studies of New England types. What 
is true of the short story is true also of the acted drama. " The 
Henrietta " of Bronson Howard is as vibratingly American in its 
color as the "Robe Rouge" of M. Brieux is unmistakably 
French in" flavor and as the " Heimat " of Herr Sudermann is 
emphatically German in tone; but in their form, in their struc- 
ture, in their method of presenting their several stories, these 
plays are all closely alike. And it was Bronson Howard who, 
first of all American playwrights, attained to the compact sim- 
plicity and the straightforward directness which this new cos- 
mopolitan formula demands. 

Artists often do their best more or less unconscious of their 
processes, working by native instinct, and incapable of formu- 
lating the principles they have obeyed. But there are a few of 
them, more intelligent it may be and more inquisitive, who are 
able to deduce from their own practice a body of doctrine for 
future guidance. This is what Bronson Howard did. He had 
worked out for himself the principles of the little understood 
art of dramaturgy. He had as clear insight into the inexorable 
limitations which govern the presentation of a play on the stage 
before a succession of audiences as Sarcey had, or the younger 
Dumas. What he did by intuition, he could justify by precept. 
He had thought his art through and through in all its manifold 
intricacies ; and as a result he had penetrated to its comparatively 
few essential laws. He went behind the rough-and-ready rule-of- 
thumb dogmas of the practical stage-manager to lay firm hold 
on the permanent principles which underlie them all. One of 
these stage sayings is the dictum that you must never keep a 
secret from the audience and never put the spectators on a false 
scent; and the reasons for this are self-evident. This rule is 
broken in " Young Mrs. Winthrop " where the author keeps secret 
the real motives of the husband's repeated visits to the woman of 
whom the wife is jealous, and where the author allows the specta- 
tors to put themselves on a false scent. Here Bronson Howard 
violated a stage tradition ; he transgressed the minor rule to abide 
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by a major law, — to retain the sympathy of the audience for the 
heroine when she left her husband's home, a sympathy which she 
would have lost if the spectators had themselves been aware that 
the husband's conduct was blameless. 

Bronson Howard recognized fully that the drama is not wholly 
contained within the bounds of literature. Like every other true 
dramatist, past and present, he wanted his work to be judged 
in the theatre for which it was written rather than in the library. 
He would have cordially echoed Moliere's declaration that " every- 
body knows that comedies are written only that they may be 
acted." He was almost as averse to the printing of his plays 
as Shakspere was. His latest comedy, "Kate," was published 
only because it was not likely to be acted immediately, as it 
called for a cast of competent actors not easily attainable now 
that the star system has been reduced to the absurd. 

In his conversation he liked to dwell on the resemblance be- 
tween the art of the dramatist and the art of the architect, since 
the first duty in both is to consider the planning. Solidity of 
construction is as important to a play as it is to a house. And 
he held also that true literary merit was to be sought in integrity 
of workmanship and in veracity of character-drawing. He main- 
tained that literature in the drama should not be external, as so 
many merely literary critics unfamiliar with the theatre seem to 
think, but internal. It is not a matter of rhetoric applied on the 
outside, but a question of sincerity of purpose and honesty of pres- 
entation within the play itself. He never descended to decorate 
his dialogue with pretty speeches, existing only for their own 
sake. He never enamelled the talk of his characters with detach- 
able witticisms, clever sayings, extracted from the note-book and 
as effective in one play as in another. His humorous touches were 
always the expression of character and situation. He had been 
greatly pleased with Mr. William Archer's keen remark that the 
good things in the dialogue of one of his comedies had bloomed 
there naturally, "like blossoms on a laburnum," and were not 
stuck on arbitrarily " like candles on a Christmas-tree." 

His characters say what they ought to say, and in so doing they 
reveal themselves; but if he refrained from decking his dialogue 
with flowers of speech, it was not because he had no poetry in 
him, no invention, no imagination. Invention he had in abun- 
dance, and also not a little of the larger informing and inter- 
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preting imagination. There is pure poetry, for instance, but in 
action rather than in words, in the funeral scene of " Shenan- 
doah," where the soldier father, all unknowing, walks reverently 
behind the body of his erring son, who has been redeemed by a 
heroic death, — a picture of unspoken pathos which must linger 
in the memories of all who ever beheld the play. 

In dealing with American life in the drama, poetically and 
realistically, Bronson Howard was a pioneer; and every one who 
seeks to evaluate his work must keep in mind constantly the fact 
that it was done in a transition period. During his life, he saw 
the conditions of the theatre in this country change with a swift- 
ness he could not dare to hope for when he began to write for 
the stage; and no one was more influential than he in bringing 
about this transformation. Forty years ago, the American theatre 
was in a condition of colonial dependence upon the British theatre, 
although that was a period of blank emptiness in the British 
drama. While the novel was flourishing in England, and while 
Thackeray and Dickens and George Eliot were adorning prose- 
fiction, literature and the drama had been divorced. The stage 
was filled with adaptations from the French, and all the play- 
wrights of the English language were compelled to an unfair 
competition with the vendors of stolen goods. Charles Beade 
declared that he was really a dramatist who was forced to be a 
novelist by bad laws. 

The English-speaking stage was then a hotbed of unhealthy 
unreality, since it was occupied by foreign plays, the plots of 
which had been violently wrenched into an external conformity 
with British propriety. Sardou's essentially Gallic " Pattes de 
Mouches " and " Nos Iniimes " and " Bora" each of them in turn 
was made over into British plays tainted with incurable falsity 
to the facts of life. Nowadays a French drama, " The Thief," 
for example, is translated only and it remains French in charac- 
ter; but forty years ago, or even thirty, it would have been trans- 
mogrified into a bastard British drama. 

And these perversions of French pieces were then the staple 
of the American stage. The case would have been sad enough if 
our theatres had been given over solely to reproductions of British 
society, so different from our own in its ideals; but it was in- 
finitely worse when our stage was filled with nondescript pieces 
which misrepresented British society. The American managers 
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were not to blame for this, since there were then no American 
playwrights; and they were excusable if they insisted on the Lon- 
don hall-mark. Augustin Daly first, and secondly A. M. Palmer, 
began to import the Parisian successes direct, presenting them 
frankly in translation; and they sought diligently for original 
American plays. This policy was as wise as it was immediately 
profitable. 

But it left Lester Wallack sadly at sea, accustomed as he had 
been to follow blindly in the footsteps of our British cousins; 
and Wallack's had been for years the leading theatre of the lead- 
ing American city. I recall Wallack's plaintive tone when he said 
to me thirty years ago, " I used to get along very well, with the 
latest London success and a new play now and then by Dion or 
by John " — Boucicault and Brougham — " and an old comedy or 
two. But now I really don't know what they want !" The British 
tradition seemed so natural to Lester Wallack, so inevitable, that 
when Bronson Howard, in his 'prentice days, took him a piece 
called "Drum -Taps" — which was to supply more than one 
comedy scene to the later " Shenandoah " — the New York man- 
ager did not dare to risk a play on so American a theme as the 
Civil War. He returned it to the young author saying, " Couldn't 
you make it the Crimea?" But even the hunger to have a first 
play performed did not tempt Bronson Howard to deprive his' 
work of all its significance. 

Other managers there were who had more courage; and in time 
Bronson Howard got his chance and proved himself, and opened 
the way for the younger men who have come after him. Whether 
bis plays will long survive him, time alone can tell. Perhaps " The 
Henrietta," with its virility, its hearty humor and its ingenuity 
of stagecraft, will last longest. Perhaps his only one-act comedy, 
the delicate and delightful " Old Love-Letters," will prove more 
tempting to the next generation. Perhaps the managers of the 
New Theatre, which is to eschew the star system, will see their 
way clear to produce his last comedy, " Kate " ; and it may be that 
this, when we see it on the stage, will turn out to be his master- 
piece. But, whatever the fate of his plays in the future, the 
place that Bronson Howard will hold in the history of the Ameri- 
can drama is secure; and secure also is his place in the memory 
of all who had the good fortune to possess his friendship. 

Bbandeb Matthews. 
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